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EDITORIAL 


It's  That  Time  of  Year  Again 


Sportsmen  and  outdoorsmen  alike  enjoy  shar- 
ing their  experiences,  exuberance  and  enthusi- 
asm with  their  peers,  with  anyone  who  cares  to 
listen  and  with  that  captive  audience,  their 
families;  and  everyone  benefits  from  this  telling 
it  like  it  was.  The  common  ground  being  a 
mutual  interest  in  what's  happening  in  Georgia's 
outdoors  and  the  uncontrollable  desire  to  tell 
others  about  it. 

We  at  Outdoors  in  Georgia  share  these  same 
feelings.  We  want  to  tell  everyone  about  the 
good  times  that  can  be  had  in  the  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, boating,  camping  and  scenic  areas  of  our 
state.  We  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  special 
out-of-the-way  places  to  wet  a  line  and  the  best 
kind  of  bait  or  lure  to  use.  We  want  to  talk  about 
Georgia's  game  animals  and  all  the  many  activi- 
ties related  to  hunting.  We  want  to  talk  about 
camping,  whether  it  be  in  the  wilderness  of  some 
cf  our  state  parks  or  in  the  special  camping 
areas  and  about  hiking  on  our  scenic  nature 
trails. 

We  want  to  cover  golfing,  boating,  skiing  — 
both  on  water  and  on  the  north  Georgia  snows 
—  not  to  mention  panning  for  gold,  canoeing 


on  the  Flint  and  rafting  on  the  Chattooga.  And 
while  doing  all  of  these  fun  things,  we  want  to 
talk  about  keeping  an  eye  out  toward  preserving 
these  unique  outdoors  activities  so  future  gen- 
erations can  enjoy  them  as  we  do  today. 

That's  our  story  and  it's  one  for  all  times. 

If  you  know  a  sportsman  or  outdoorsman 
who  shares  these  same  interests  and  concern 
about  the  good  life  in  Georgia  as  we  do,  then 
why  not  give  him  or  her  a  subscription  to  Out- 
doors in  Georgia. 

Remember,  it's  that  time  of  year  again,  and 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  is  a  perfect  gift  to  show  you 
care  for  someone  who  cares  about  Georgia  and 
its  outdoors. 
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Advanced 
Deer  Hunting 


By  Marvin  Tye 


Hunting  deer  with  a  bow  and  arrow 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging sports  available  for  today's 
outdoorsman.  It  is  not  an  activity  for 
the  man  who  must  bring  home  a  tro- 
phy every  time  he  goes  hunting. 

It  is  rather  a  sport  for  the  man  who 
appreciates  the  outdoors  and  prefers 
to  bag  whatever  game  he  can  truly 
earn  instead  of  being  aided  by  me- 
chanical gadgets  and  being  assured 
that  he  can  bag  the  game  if  he  can 
see  it. 

Deer  hunting  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun 
is  not  easy.  Far  from  it.  The  hunter 
must  know  where  to  find  the  game 
and  how  to  get  within  the  effective 
range  of  his  weapon  and  then  be  able 
to  shoot  accurately  to  insure  a  clean 
kill. 

For  the  bowhunter,  these  problems 
are  magnified  many  times.  While  the 
rifleman  can  shoot  a  deer  from  100 
yards  or  more,  the  archer  must  be 
within  40  yards  of  his  quarry  to  make 
an  effective  shot.  The  gunman  can 
shoot  with  a  minimum  of  movement, 
but  the  archer  must  move  his  arms 
and  his  bow  considerably  while  the 
deer  is  at  close  range.  This  can  cause 
the  animal  to  flee  before  the  man  can 
release  the  arrow. 

The  deer's  eyesight,  hearing  and 
sense  of  smell  are  most  effective  while 
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the  hunter  is  at  close  range.  This  situa- 
tion calls  for  the  archer  to  do  a  lot  of 
advance  planning  to  insure  getting 
that  once-in-a-lifetime  shot. 

Hunting  from  a  tree  stand  solves 
many  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
bowhunter.  He  is  above  the  deer's 
line  of  vision.  His  scent  is  also  above 
the  deer,  especially  in  the  mornings 
when  the  warm  air  rises.  The  hunter 
can  move  about  without  as  much 
chance  of  spooking  the  deer  and  does 
not  have  to  contend  with  dry  leaves 
and  other  noisy  objects  on  the  ground. 

The  tree  stand  should  be  located 
between  feeding  and  bedding  areas, 
near  buck  rubs  or  scrapes.  Rubs  are 
the  places  where  bucks  rub  the  velvet 
from  their  antlers  and  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  saplings  where  the  bark 
has  been  peeled  away  by  this  activity. 
Scrapes  are  spots  where  the  bucks 
have  pawed  up  the  ground  and  left 
other  sign  to  attract  a  doe.  If  you  can 
find  a  scrape  during  the  mating  season 
and  set  up  your  tree  stand  near  it, 
your  chances  of  getting  a  shot  at  a 
buck  are  good. 

A  number  of  archers  use  commer- 
cial deer  scents  to  conceal  their  body 
odor  from  the  deer.  The  most  effective 
way  to  do  this  is  to  put  a  few  drops 
of  the  scent  on  the  ground  near  the 
tree  stand  or  to  place  a  rag  soaked  in 


deer  scent  nearby.  This  attracts  the 
deer's  attention  away  from  the  hunter. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  tech- 
niques used  to  get  close  to  deer  is  the 
selection  of  the  bow  and  arrows  to  do 
the  job.  Arrow  shafts  are  made  of 
three  materials,  wood,  glass  and  alu- 
minum. Wood  is  less  costly  and  alumi- 
num is  the  most  expensive  material. 

The  chief  advantage  of  wooden 
shafts  is  their  low  price.  Their  main 
disadvantages  are  that  they  will  break 
easily  and  will  warp  when  exposed  to 
temperature  extremes. 

Glass  is  tougher  and  will  not  warp. 
Aluminum  shafts  are  nearly  as  tough 
as  glass,  will  not  warp  and  can  be 
more  closely  matched  in  weight  and 
spine. 

Just  as  you  need  a  certain  caliber 
cartridge  for  your  rifle  or  a  certain 
shell  for  your  shotgun  your  arrows 
must  be  matched  for  your  bow.  Ar- 
rows that  fly  well  from  a  40-pound 
bow  will  not  shoot  as  accurately  from 
a  50-pound  model.  You  must  buy 
matched  arrows  for  consistent  ac- 
curacy. 

Broadheads  must  be  sharp  and 
well-constructed  to  be  effective.  Most 
hunters  prefer  four-edged  broadheads 
for  their  larger  cutting  area.  If  your 
broadhead  is  not  sharp  enough  to 
shave  dry  hair  from  your  arms,  it  is 
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not  sharp  enough  to  hunt  deer  with.  If 
it  is  sharp  and  well  placed,  it  will  kill 
a  deer  cleanly  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
An  arrow  kills  by  hemorrhage  and  if 
it  is  not  sharp,  it  may  only  wound  the 
animal  or  take  a  long  time  to  do  its 
job. 

Laminated,  recurved  hunting  bows 
are  the  most  popular  type  on  the 
market  today.  These  can  be  purchased 
for  just  about  any  price  the  hunter  is 
willing  to  pay.  As  in  anything  else,  the 
highest  quality  models  usually  cost  a 
bit  more.  Draw  weight,  the  force  re- 
quired to  pull  the  arrow  back  to  full 
draw  (usually  28  inches),  is  the  prime 
consideration  of  most  beginners.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  hunter  should  use  the 
heaviest  weight  that  he  can  shoot  ac- 
curately. "Accurately"  is  the  key  word 
in  the  preceding  sentence.  If  a  40- 
pound  bow  is  the  largest  that  a  hunter 
can  shoot  accurately,  this  is  the  size 
bow  that  he  should  use.  If  he  can 
easily  handle  a  50-pound  or  heavier 
model,  then  he  should  use  the  heavier 
bow.  An  extra  inch  or  so  of  penetra- 
tion can  make  a  big  difference  in  some 


cases.  Georgia  regulations  require  that 
an  archer  use  a  bow  with  a  minimum 
weight  of  40  pounds  for  deer  hunting. 

Arrows  must  be  carried  in  a  con- 
tainer called  a  quiver.  There  are  three 
basic  types  of  quivers  and  each  has  its 
own  advantages.  The  bow  quiver 
clamps  onto  the  bow  and  holds  as 
many  as  eight  arrows  ready  for  instant 
use.  It  keeps  the  broadheads  from  rub- 
bing together  and  getting  dull.  A  belt 
quiver  straps  around  the  waist,  holds 
the  points  separately  and  can  be  tied 
around  a  tree  trunk  when  the  hunter 
is  in  a  tree  stand.  A  shoulder  or  back 
quiver  hangs  on  the  back  and  holds 
more  arrows  than  either  of  the  other 
types.  It  is  rarely  used  by  bowhunters 
because  it  is  awkward  to  handle  in  a 
tree  blind.  In  addition,  the  arrows  rat- 
tle when  the  archer  walks.  The  points 
rub  together  and  dull  easily  when 
stored  in  a  back  quiver.  Also,  the 
archer  must  make  a  considerable 
amount  of  movement  to  pull  an  arrow 
out  of  this  quiver  and  over  his 
shoulder. 

An  arm-guard  protects  the  shooter's 


arm  and  also  assures  that  the  string 
will  strike  a  smooth  surface  and  not 
hang  up  in  the  archer's  sleeve,  thus 
causing  a  bad  shot.  A  shooting  glove 
or  tab  protects  the  archer's  fingers  and 
enables  him  to  get  a  smooth  release. 
The  majority  of  bowmakers  today 
seem  to  favor  tabs  over  gloves. 

Before  going  deer  hunting,  the 
archer  should  practice  until  he  can 
place  his  shots  accurately  under  field 
conditions.  If  he  plans  to  do  most  of 
his  hunting  from  a  tree  stand,  he 
should  get  in  a  lot  of  practice  shooting 
from  an  elevated  position.  He  should 
use  a  deer-shaped  target  and  practice 
until  he  can  place  nine  out  of  ten 
shots  in  the  rib  cage.  When  actually 
hunting  he  should  turn  down  any  shot 
where  he  does  not  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  hitting  this  vital  area.  The 
archer  who  follows  these  guidelines 
is  well  on  his  way  to  success. 

During  the  months  of  November 
and  December  of  each  year  there  are 
several  special  hunts  that  the  archer 
can  participate  in.  There  is  a  fair 
chance  that  the  bowhunter  will  get  a 
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shot  at  a  wild  hog  as  well  as  a  deer 
on  several  of  these  hunts.  Archers 
may  compete  with  primitive  weapons 
users  in  an  either  sex  hunt  on  Bullard 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 
December  18-23.  Bullard  Creek  also 
has  a  good  wild  hog  population.  There 
is  a  buck  only  primitive  weapons  hunt 
on  B.  F.  Grant  (Piedmont  Experiment 
Station)  December  4-9.  Limits  on  all 
individual  management  area  hunts  are 
one  deer  per  hunter.  The  hunter  may 


bag  two  deer  in  a  season  on  manage- 
ment areas,  but  only  one  may  be 
bagged  on  any  individual  hunt. 

Permits  for  managed  hunts  are 
usually  required  and  cost  $5.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  required  permit,  the  hunter 
must  have  an  archery  license  and  a 
big  game  license  in  his  possession. 

Bowhunts  are  held  on  Blackbeard 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on 
November  21-24  and  December  27- 
30.  Hunters  must  camp  on  the  island 


during  this  hunt  and  must  apply  for  a 
permit  in  advance. 

Write  to  Refuge  Manager,  Savan- 
nah National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Har- 
deeville,  South  Carolina  for  more  in- 
formation on  the  Blackbeard  Island 
hunt. 

Prospects  for  bowhunters  on  all 
state  and  federal  areas  are  the  best 
this  year  that  they  have  been  in  a  long 
time.  If  you  are  ready  for  more  chal- 
lenging hunting,  give  it  a  try.  >*► 


Witch 


By  Elaine  and  Joseph  R.  Fatora 
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The  ever-changing  forests  offer  a  rich  and 
abundant  diversity  of  plant  and  animal  life.  As 
the  seasons  progress  from  spring  to  fall,  Mother 
Nature  changes  her  palette  from  delicate  pastel 
wildflower  shades  to  the  lush  greenness  of  sum- 
mer to  the  brilliant  autumnal  shades  of  yellow 
and  scarlet.  After  October  it  seems  that  the 
woods  are  left  to  the  sportsman — to  the  grays 
and  browns  of  tree  bark,  squirrels,  deer,  and 
grouse.  Fortunate  is  the  sportsman  who  chances 
upon  a  shrub  blooming  in  November,  for  he 
has  come  upon  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  all 
herbal  remedies — the  witch-hazel. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  witch-hazel  were 
discovered  by  the  Indians  who  imparted  their 
knowledge  to  white  settlers,  and  to  this  day  it 
has  held  the  position  of  being  a  household  ne- 
cessity, listed  as  an  official  drug  in  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia  and  other  pharmaceutical  jour- 
nals. Mild  and  gentle  astringent,  tonic,  sedative, 
and  hemostatic  qualities  are  produced  by  the 
gallic  and  tannic  acid  contained  in  the  plant. 
U.S. P.  grade  witch-hazel  which  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  everyone's  medicine  chest  is  merely  a 
distilled  extract  of  dormant  witch-hazel  twigs 
to  which  alcohol  has  been  added  to  curtail 
spoilage.  It  has  been  prescribed  for  use  on 
bruises,  burns,  insect  bites,  inflammation,  and 
even  tired  eyes.  Today  commercial  witch-hazel 
extract  is  used  to  wet  cotton  compresses  to  be 
placed  on  sprains,  bruises  and  burns.  In  early 
days  boiling  water  was  poured  directly  over 
witch-hazel  leaves  and  the  wilted  leaves  used  as 
a  hot  poultice  over  the  injury. 

The  "witching"  qualities  of  forked  witch- 
hazel  boughs  were  extolled  by  early  settlers  who 
used  them  as  divining-rods  for  water  and  pre- 
cious ores.  Today  a  bearded  north  Georgian 
may  still  exclaim  "Thar's  a  witch-tree." 

Divining  and  medicinal  qualities  or  not,  Euell 
Gibbons  proclaims  in  Stalking  the  Healthful 
Herbs,  "I  consider  witch-hazel  the  very  epitome 
of  all  that  a  herbal  remedy  intended  for  home 
use  should  be."  He  further  suggests  concocting 
a  tea-like  beverage  from  dried  witch-hazel 
leaves  and  sweetening  this  camp-tea  with  maple 
sugar  much  as  the  Iroquois  Indians  did. 

Witch-hazel  usually  grows  in  association  with 
oaks  and  other  cove  hardwoods  at  elevations  up 
to  5000  feet,  occurring  throughout  the  east 
from  Maine  to  Florida  and  westward  to  the 
Plains.  During  spring  and  summer  the  tall  shrub 
bears  oval  wavy-toothed  leaves  that  are  four  to 
five  inches  long  and  downy  when  young.   In 
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summer  the  fruit-like  seed  capsules  form,  ma- 
ture, and  burst,  casting  their  hard  nut-like  seeds 
some  40  feet  or  more.  In  his  journals  Thoreau 
writes:  "Heard  in  the  night  a  snapping  sound, 
and  the  fall  of  some  small  body  on  the  floor 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  morning  I  found  it 
was  produced  by  the  witch-hazel  nuts  on  my 
desk  springing  open  and  casting  their  seeds 
quite  across  my  chamber,  hard  and  stony  as 
these  nuts  were." 

Reversing  the  order  of  things,  after  defolia- 
tion occurs  in  fall,  the  witch-hazel  flowers  ap- 
pear. Denuded  of  their  leaves,  branches  of  four- 
parted  yellow  flowers  can  be  seen  blooming  in 
the  woods  from  October  through  December.  Do 
these  autumnal  flowers  proclaim  the  last  of  this 
season,  or  perhaps,  the  first  of  the  next?         >*► 
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Tips 


By  Ed  Pearce 


Hunting  know-how  is  a  blend  of 
knowledge  acquired  first-hand,  from 
talking  with  other  hunters,  and  from 
reading  about  the  experiences  of 
others.  It  is  this  area  in  which  the 
majority  of  today's  hunters  are  weak- 
est. You  can  be  in  perfect  physical 
condition,  wear  the  proper  clothing, 
know  your  gear  and  how  to  use  it, 
and  even  know  how  to  field-dress 
your  game  and  cook  the  meat;  but 
these  won't  necessarily  get  the  meat. 
It's  like  a  football  game  in  which  one 
team  leads  in  the  statistics,  but  loses 
because  of  an  intercepted  pass,  a 
fumble,  a  penalty  or  a  missed  kick: 
little  things  make  the  difference.  Too 
many  times  a  hunter  fails  to  cash  in 
on  his  one  good  chance  because  he 
has  ignored  some  basic  ideas. 

Wild  animals  are  just  that — wild. 
What  they  do  at  all  times  is  dictated 
by  a  most  powerful  force,  the  instinct 
to  survive.  From  their  infancy,  they 
learn  survival  tactics  from  those  of 
their  kind  who  have  survived:  what 
and  when  to  eat,  what  and  when  to 
drink,  who  and  what  their  enemies 
are  and  do.  As  they  mature,  they  de- 
velop these  instincts  to  a  high  degree, 
as  witnessed  by  the  big-antlered  buck 
who  hides  his  rack  in  tree  branches, 
or  sits  motionless  in  his  bed  as  you 
pass  by.  He  seems  always  to  know 
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when  to  run  and  when  to  hide;  his 
life  depends  on  it.  His  sense  of  hear- 
ing, sight  and  smell,  already  keen  at 
birth,  further  develop  with  age.  It  is 
said  that  an  old  buck  never  took  a 
chance  or  risk  he  could  avoid — and 
that's  why  he's  an  old  buck. 

But,  he  is  not  perfect,  and  you  can 
capitalize  on  his  failings.  The  deer  has 
difficulty  seeing  a  stationary  object 
unless  it  is  outlined  against  a  lighter 
background.  His  eyesight  is  geared 
to  motion.  Concealed  in  a  blind,  I 
have  had  old  bucks  browse  to  within 
30  feet  of  me.  They  could  neither  see, 
hear,  nor  smell  me;  their  defenses 
were  down.  If  you're  still  hunting, 
avoid  movement  of  any  kind.  If  you 
must  move,  do  so  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible. Move  your  eyes,  not  your  head. 
Don't  smoke,  don't  shuffle  your  feet 
and  don't  chew  gum.  With  his  keen 
eyesight,  he'll  pick  up  your  slightest 
movement. 

He  is  not  looking  for  enemies  from 
above.  Where  the  law  allows,  use  a 
high  seat  in  a  tree  for  still  hunting, 
but  continue  to  remain  as  motionless 
as  possible. 

His  sense  of  smell  is  governed 
almost  entirely  by  the  wind.  In  those 
areas  where  the  wind  is  fairly  con- 
stant, especially  valleys  and  hills, 
place  your  blind  downwind  from  the 


trails;  in  other  areas  you  will  have 
to  provide  a  lookout  to  accommodate 
morning  and  evening  wind  changes. 

Hearing  probably  is  his  keenest 
sense.  The  slightest  unfamiliar  noise, 
even  the  light  scratching  of  brush 
against  pants,  can  spook  him.  In  a 
blind  or  tree-stand,  this  means  avoid 
moving  your  weapon,  your  binocu- 
lars or  your  feet,  each  of  which  could 
brush  on  the  tree  or  blind.  In  stalk- 
ing, move  only  a  few  steps  at  a  time, 
then  stop  dead  still;  try  to  avoid 
brushing  against  anything  or  stepping 
on  twigs,  etc.  Have  you  ever  watched 
a  deer  feeding  through  the  woods? 
He  moves  slowly,  carefully  placing 
each  foot,  and  raising  his  head  for 
a  look  around  and  testing  the  wind 
at  frequent  intervals.  Do  as  he  does 
and  you  won't  be  wrong. 

Whether  you're  stalking  or  still 
hunting,  watch  your  background. 
Don't  get  outlined  against  the  sky 
at  the  top  of  a  hill,  against  an  open- 
ing in  the  woods,  against  low  bushes 
or  on  the  edge  of  a  woods.  When  I 
first  enter  woods  from  an  open  field, 
I  stoop  over  until  I  am  completely 
surrounded  by  trees  or  high  bushes. 
I've  often  sighted  deer  while  still  in 
the  stooped  position. 

Watch  your  backtrail  when  you're 
stalking.  Frequently  a  deer  will  circle 


around  and,  overcome  by  curiosity, 
stand  there  watching  as  you  move 
forward.  I've  bagged  several  bucks 
on  my  backtrail;  in  every  instance 
they  stood  still.  You  sometimes  can 
trade  on  a  deer's  curiosity.  I  once 
hunted  with  a  man  who  carried  a 
dog  whistle.  The  whistle  sometimes 
made  a  running  deer  stop  and  the 
hunter  got  a  stationary  target  instead 
of  a  running  one. 

Probably  no  one  other  thing  can 
contribute  so  much  to  your  hunting 
success  as  pre-scouting  the  hunting 
area.  You  can  locate  the  runways  or 
trails,  learn  the  prevailing  wind  di- 
rection, and  select  the  best  spot  or 
spots  for  your  blind,  high-seat  or 
stalk.  If  you  do  it  quietly,  the  chances 
are  you'll  also  locate  some  game,  and 
that  adds  to  your  incentive.  You  also 
can  determine  the  best  way  to  get 
your  game  back  to  the  auto  or  camp. 

I  do  not  hunt  on  the  opening  day  of 


of  the  season,  on  holidays  or  week- 
ends. They've  proven  to  be  the  most 
hazardous  days  because  they  bring 
out  the  inexperienced  hunters.  More 
than  70%  of  the  accidents  and  the 
unsuccessful  hunts  occur  on  these 
days. 

Be  extremely  careful  around  any 
wounded  animal  for  even  the  small- 
est can  put  up  a  terrific  fight.  Until 
you're  absolutely  sure  the  animal  is 
dead,  keep  your  distance  and  be  ready 
to  shoot  again.  A  second  shot  from 
a  short  distance  placed  immediately 
behind  either  foreleg  might  prevent 
a  serious  injury — use  it  when  in 
doubt. 

Don't  hunt  alone.  The  everpresent 
danger  of  snakebite,  falls,  accidental 
shooting,  or  wounded  animals  are 
sufficient  reasons  never  to  hunt  alone. 
At  least  use  the  buddy  system;  if 
you  get  lost,  and  no  one  knows  even 
generally  where  you  are  or  that  you're 
hunting,  you  can  disappear.  It  has 
happened  more  than  once,  even  in 
the  populous  eastern  states. 
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Snakes!  Contrary  to  the  tall  tales, 
snakes  will  not  chase  you.  If  they 
see  you  in  time,  they'd  rather  escape. 
They  will,  however,  defend  their 
ground  when  cornered  or  surprised. 
Rattlers  do  not  always  rattle  before 
they  strike,  and  all  snakes  can  and 
do  strike  without  coiling.  It's  up  to 
you  to  avoid  the  places  where  you're 
most  likely  to  encounter  poisonous 
snakes.  Be  careful  around  water 
where  moccasins  are  usually  found. 
Many  tired  hunters  have  slumped 
on  a  stump  or  a  fallen  tree  and  been 
bitten.  Many  more  fail  to  look  before 
they  step  near  low  bushes  or  over  a 
fallen  log.  Most  hunters,  especially 
in  the  southern  states,  wear  their 
trousers  outside  their  pacs  or  boots 
to  help  prevent  snakebite.  I've  rea- 
son to  believe  this  a  good  idea:  seve- 
ral years  ago,  in  the  Chattahoochee 
National  Forest  in  northern  Georgia, 
I  was  tracking  a  wounded  deer.  After 
crossing  a  small  stream,  I  was  clam- 
bering up  the  bank  when  a  three-foot 
timber  rattler,  without  rattling,  struck. 


His  fangs  hung  in  my  trousers,  just 
above  the  top  of  my  pacs,  but  they 
did  not  penetrate  the  leather  portion 
of  the  pacs. 

Be  careful  when  your  hands  or 
arms  get  close  to  the  ground.  Remem- 
ber that  the  main  defense  of  the  snake 
is  his  camouflage,  and  be  alert. 

If  you're  bitten,  first  kill  the  snake 
(for  later  identification)  then  use  the 
snakebite  kit.  Follow  its  directions 
closely.  Don't  run  or  walk!  Move 
about  as  little  as  possible  and  get 
help.  Fire  three  evenly  spaced  shots, 
the  universal  call  for  help,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  you  get  help. 
Remain  calm;  it  may  mean  your  life. 

Don't  get  lost.  Learn  to  read  a 
map  and  to  use  your  pocket  compass. 
You  can  do  both  by  studying  Map- 
ping by  David  Greenhood  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press).  Obtain  a 
quadrangle  map  of  the  area  you're 
to  hunt  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 


vey, Washington,  D.C.  Index  maps 
by  states  are  available.  Select  the 
quadrangle  at  the  largest  scale  avail- 
able; they  range  from  scales  of  1: 
62,500  (15-minute  quads)  to  1: 
24,000  (1  inch  equals  2,000  feet). 
Other  maps  are  published,  but  die 
quad  sheets  are  the  best  for  hunting. 

If  you  can't  get  a  published  map, 
make  your  own  as  you  pre-scout  the 
area.  Show  all  prominent  landmarks 
— highways,  streams,  roads,  hills, 
mountains,  lakes,  electric  power  lines 
and  pole  numbers,  etc.  Using  your 
compass,  identify  East  and  West  and 
enter  them  on  your  map.  Pinpoint 
your  camp  or  auto  on  the  map. 

Before  you  hunt,  tell  your  com- 
panions the  direction  in  which  you 
will  hunt.  Go  with  at  least  one  buddy 
and  stay  within  shouting  distance. 
Carry  or  wear  a  watch  and  allow 
ample  time  to  return  before  nightfall. 

If  you  do  get  lost,  periodically  fire 
three  evenly  spaced  shots  and  don't 
move.  Two  evenly  spaced  shots  will 
signify  that  your  shots  have  been 
heard.  Use  your  signalling  flares.  If 
night  comes,  clear  the  ground  in  an 
open  part  of  the  woods  (a  hilltop  is 


fe 


best)  and  build  a  fire — they'll  find 
you. 

Watch  the  weather.  Bad  weather 
can  dampen  the  best  spirits.  Heavy 
rain  or  falling  snow  reduce  your  field 
of  vision  and  your  shooting  accuracy, 
and  therefore  greatly  lessen  your 
chance  of  bagging  any  game.  I've 
found  that  most  game  stopped  mov- 
ing in  such  circumstances.  Now,  I 
return  to  the  auto  or  camp,  make 
myself  comfortable,  and  wait  it  out. 
Before  planning  a  hunt,  check  the 
weather  forecasts.  You  may  save 
yourself  time  and  trouble. 

If  you  follow  these  tips,  you'll 
increase  your  chances  of  a  successful 
hunt.  As  they  become  part  of  your 
hunting  know-how,  they'll  provide  a 
sound  base  to  which  you  can  add 
your  own  experiences.  **► 
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DUCK  IDENTIFICATION 


Prepared  by  Donald  W.  Pfitzer,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 

and  Wildlife  S' 

After  making  the  first  choice  offered  at  the  top  of  the  page  follow 
the  black  lines  to  secondary  choices  until  the  correct  identification 
has  been  made. 


Wing  patch  gray,  nonmetalic 
or  wing  uniform  in  color 


Bill  without  two  rings 


Bill  with  two  bluish-white 
rings,  one  at  the  base  and 
one  near  the  tip 

Ik*' 


Male 
RING-NECKED  DUCK 


Head  flattish,  sloping  with 
straight  line  appearance  from 
forehead  to  bill 


Head  rounded  with  angle 
at  forehead  and  bill 


CANVASBACK 


White  or  whitish  cheek  patch 


Head  uniformly  reddish 
or  yellowish  brown 


RUDDY  DUCK 


REDHEAD    ^ 


White  face  patch  behind  eye 


Female 

BUFFLEHEAD 


No  white  face  patch,  or  if 
present,  in  front  of  eye 


DOES  YOU f 

Bill  broad,  typically  ducklike 


STAR, 
:s  you i 

A 


Wing  patch  white 


White  wing  paten  with  black 
or  dark  feathers  in  center 


White  wing  patch  without  black  or 
dark  feathers  in  center 


Wing  patch  irridescent  blue,  purple, 
green,  brown  or  black  or  white 


Wing  pat 
green,  br< 


M 


Wing  patch  brown 

%^  "St 


rt 

Wing  patch  blu  )l 


Female    "Vat.   ~\W,     Malc 
GADWALL 


Florida  ducks,  mottled  due  ar 
can  ducks  are  very  similato*. 
These  may  be  separated  Mc 
easily  than  by  feather  chara  Jfi- 


SCAUP 
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IN  GUIDE  FOR  HUNTERS 


ERE 
11  :k  have 

/s 


purple 

ihili 


Bill  slender,  pointed,  and  toothed 


Feet  yellow  or  yellowish  gray 


"'::a  >  alic  blue,  purple, 

'..:•.  ':  r  black 


HOODED  MERGANSER 


I 

Feet  pink  or  reddish 


COMMON  MERGANSER 


This  pictorial  aid  is  designed  to  assist  in  recognizing  ducks  in  the 
hand  after  they  have  been  bagged. 

The  shape  of  the  bill,  wing  markings,  color  of  feet  or  head  crest  are 
some  of  the  typical  characteristics  used  to  identify  ducks  in  the 
hand.  This  is  quite  different  from  identification  of  ducks  in  flight  or 
sitting  on  water  When  flying  or  on  water  other  identifying  features 
are  used  such  as  silhouettes,  mannerisms  of  flight,  wing  beat,  speed 
of  flight  or  color  patterns  on  body  and  wings.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  learn  to  recognize  ducks  before  they  are  shot.  By  doing  this 
the  hunter  is  able  to  take  much  greater  advantage  of  his  sport. 


Although  occasionally  seen  inland,  sea  ducks  are  not 
included  in  this  key.  They  are  most  frequently  found 
in  open  salt  water  areas. 


1Q*\ 


RED  BREASTED 

MERGANSER 


I  Wing  patch  blue,  purple,  green  or  black 


Wing  patch  green  or  black 

Mo- 


wing patch  without  white  border 
or  white  only  at  feather  tips 


Blue  patch  on  shoulder  of  wing 


I 

Patch  on  shoulder  of  wing  not  blue 


Bill  very  large  and 
broad,  feet  orange 
or  coral-red 


Bill  normal,  feet  yellow 


Head  not  crested,  feet 
orange-red  or  coral  red 
I 


BLACK  DUCK 


/      * 


Shoulder  of  wing 
gray  or  brownish 


Shoulder  of  wing 
with  white  patch 


New  Mexi 
ack  ducks, 
tions  more 
|:s. 


Florida  Duck 


SHOVELER 


Cinnamon  teal  is  similar  to  blue-wing  teal 
except  that  male  cinnamon  teal  is  reddish  on 
head  and  underparts.  The  female  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  female  blue  wing  teal. 


Male 
EEN  WINGED  TEAL 


Male 
AMERICAN  WIDGEON 


Female  American  widgeon  has  brown  breast  and 
flank.  Female  green-wing  teal  has  gray  speckled 
breast  and  flank. 
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Ducks 


By  Oscar  Dewberry 


Photos  by  Ted  Borg 


During  the  1972-73  waterfowl 
hunting  season  two  of  our  finest  game 
ducks  cannot  be  legally  hunted  in 
Georgia  and  many  other  states.  These 
ducks,  the  canvasback  (Aythya  valis- 
neria)  and  redhead  (A.  americana) 
join  an  increasing  number  of  wild- 
life species  whose  numbers  are  de- 
clining. The  season  is  closed  nation- 
wide on  canvasback  and  hunting  will 
only  be  permitted  in  the  Pacific  Fly- 
way  states  on  redheads.  Neither  duck 
is  found  in  great  number  in  that  fly- 
way  and  in  sections  the  canvasback 
is  incidental  in  the  bag.  The  most 
famous  wintering  area  for  the  canvas- 
back is  the  coastal  regions  of  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  while 
the  redhead  is  widely  distributed  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Since  both  birds  have  excellent 
sporting  characteristics  by  their  size, 
speed  of  flight,  waterfowl  wariness 
and  table  qualities,  this  regulation 
will  be  considered  unwelcome  by 
14 


many.  However,  if  we  consider  the 
reasons  this  regulation  was  imposed, 
our  opinion  may  change. 

Waterfowl  populations  throughout 
North  America  are  facing  crisis. 
Man's  encroachment  into  wetland 
areas  of  Canada  and  the  prairie  states 
have  had  their  effects.  Although  the 
canvasback  and  redhead  are  widely 
distributed  over  North  America,  the 
redhead's  breeding  range  is  more 
southern,  extending  south  from  Cen- 
tral Canada  into  the  North  Central 
States.  Sections  of  those  states  and 
provinces  are  becoming  more  urban 
whereas  agricultural  practices  and 
drainage  programs  have  been  a  neme- 
sis to  waterfowl  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

Both  species  feed  heavily  upon 
vegetable  matter  and  pollution  has 
destroyed  vast  amounts  of  aquatic 
plants  and  other  winter  foods  in  bay 
and  estaurine  areas  once  so  impor- 
tant as  wintering  areas.  Unseasonable 
winter  storms  have  affected  these 
species  as  canvasbacks  are  one  of  the 
late  migrants,  thus  becoming  more 
susceptible  to  freeze-up,  and  late 
winter  storms  have  destroyed   early 


nesting  attempts.  However,  the  worst 
condition  affecting  all  waterfowl  is 
drought. 

Drought  conditions  in  the  major 
nesting  areas  from  1958-1963  severe- 
ly reduced  the  amount  and  quality  of 
waterfowl  habitat.  Low  production 
rates  caused  populations  of  redhead 
and  canvasback  to  decline.  Progres- 
sively restrictive  regulations  were  im- 
posed in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1958  and  1959,  and 
finally  to  closed  seasons  from  1960 
through  1963.  During  those  years 
populations  of  each  specie  increased 
appreciably  and  the  season  was  re- 
opened in  1964  with  a  daily  bag  of 
2  birds  in  most  states.  Data  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  in  their  Waterfowl  Parts  Col- 
lection Section  at  Patuxent  Research 
Station,  Laurel,  Maryland  indicates 
another  decrease  began  before  the 
1967  season. 

In  1966  the  daily  bag  was  reduced 
in  the  Pacific  Flyway  States  from  7 
in  California,  6  in  Montana,  Nevada 
and  New  Mexico  and  5  elsewhere  to 
2.  In  1967  the  daily  bag  was  reduced 
from  two  to  one  in  the  Atlantic,  Mis- 


in   Trouble 


sissippi  and  Pacific  Flyway  states. 
During  the  same  year  (1967)  the 
nationwide  canvasback  kill  was  down 
65  percent  in  the  Atlantic,  36  in  the 
Mississippi,  41  in  the  Cental  and  51  in 
the  Pacific  Fly  ways.  Figures  are  not 
available  for  redheads  but  their  de- 
cline is  not  as  evident  as  the  canvas- 
back.  However,  by  comparing  data  of 
the  hunter  kill  surveys  to  wing  collec- 
tion surveys,  indications  are  that  fac- 
tors other  than  hunting  pressure  may 
be  involved.  For  instance,  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  a  shift  was  noted  in 
canvasback  populations  to  areas 
where  they  were  less  vulnerable  to 
shooting. 

During  the  nationwide  mid-winter 
waterfowl  survey  conducted  annually 
in  early  January  by  state  and  federal 
biologists,  evidence  of  extremely  low 
populations  was  found  in  both  species 
this  year.  In  Georgia,  only  2,000 
canvasbacks  were  recorded  and  even 
fewer  redheads.  Total  figures  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  states  were  88,000 
canvasbacks  and  134,900  redheads. 
Breeding  ground  surveys  this  summer 
indicate  little  change  from  last  year. 


The  Status  of  Waterfowl  and  1972 
Fall  Flight  Forecast  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life in  July  indicated  a  32  percent  in- 
crease in  canvasback  but  a  35  per- 
cent reduction  in  redheads.  With  such 
biological  data  the  administrator  has 
little  alternative  except  to  close  the 
season. 

Prior  to  the  nesting  season  this 
year  there  probably  were  less  than 
400,000  canvasback  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. Recent  observations  indicates  the 
spring  sex  ratios  for  canvasback  is 
70  percent  males  and  30  percent 
females,  yet  there  is  a  60:40  male  — 
female  sex  ratio  in  kill  records.  There- 
fore, if  the  true  sex  ratio  is  somewhere 
between,  there  would  be  120,000  to 
1 60,000  nesting  pairs.  We  know  that 
these  figures  do  not  account  for  all 
the  birds  in  existence  and  as  indicated 
earlier,  instances  have  been  found 
where  significant  numbers  have  been 
missed  in  winter  surveys.  Large 
flocks  may  also  be  underestimated 
and  scattered  birds  overlooked. 

Although  redheads  have  not  show- 
ed as  abrupt  a  decline  as  the  canvas- 


back, they  are  more  vulnerable  to  the 
gun  and  are  heavily  shot  in  canvas- 
back and  scaup  areas.  Thus,  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  same  regu- 
lation should  apply  to  redheads  and 
canvasbacks  in  the  eastern  part  of 
their  winter  range.  Even  though  both 
populations  are  lower  than  desirable 
they  are  not  on  the  brink  of  extinc- 
tion. Since  both  species  have  over- 
come low  populations  in  the  past,  we 
can  be  optimistic  about  their  future. 
If  landowners  and  hunters  cooperate 
with  established  regulations,  the  can- 
vasback and  redhead  can  again  be 
included  in  the  waterfowl  hunters 
daily  bag. 

Regardless  of  the  hunter's  interpre- 
tation of  the  need  for  this  regulation 
he  should  not  misconstrue  the  regula- 
tion to  have  been  imposed  by  the 
non-hunting  advocate.  It  is  simply  the 
result  of  sound  game  management 
practices.  Those  hunting  waterfowl 
and  who  may  fire  at  canvasbacks  and 
redheads  should  consider  the  impact 
his  shots  and  those  of  other  hunters 
may  have  upon  the  overall  popula- 
tion if  all  were  successful.  >*► 
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Georgiology 


By  Allen  R.  Coggins 
Parks  and  Recreation  Division 

Photos  by  The  Author 


Something  there  is  that  doesn't  Jove  a  wall, 

That  sends  the  jrozen-ground-swell  under  it, 

And  spills  the  upper  boulders  in  the  sun; 

And  makes  gaps  even  two  can  pass  abreast. 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 

That  wants  it  down. 

From  Mending  Wall 
By  Robert  Frost 


Along  the  northern  face  of  Fort 
Mountain,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Cohutta  range  of  north  Georgia,  lies 
an  ancient  and  mysterious  rock  wall. 
There  has  long  been  speculation  as 
to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
structure  which  has  withstood  many 
years  of  attack  first  by  the  elements 
and  in  recent  times  by  treasure 
hunters. 

The  very  name  of  Fort  Mountain 
suggests  one  theory  as  to  why  the 
mysterious  stone  works  were  con- 
structed and  many  believe  it  was 
built  for  just  that  purpose— fortifica- 
tion. Others  believe  the  walls  were 
raised  by  ceremonialists  as  a  place 
where  they  might  pursue  their  pagan 
rites  and  rituals.  Many  seemingly 
credible  explanations  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  enclosure,  yet  each  has  its 
loop-holes,  and  no  one  is  entirely 
satisfied  with  any  of  the  explana- 
tions. The  lack  of  artifacts  either  with- 
in or  near  the  structure  has  not 
helped  matters  any,  and  has  led 
many  to  conclude  that  we  will  never 
really  know  the  secrets  of  the  wall 
nor  the  ancient  cult  that  built  it. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  have  artifacts  in  order 
to  identify  the  origin  or  purpose  of 
such  a  structure.  Approximate  time 
of  origin,  location,  orientation,  and 
similarity  to  other  sites  which  might 
themselves  be  easier  to  interpret, 
could  yield  the  answers  we  seek. 

The  stone  wall  at  Fort  Mountain 
lies  within  a  State  Park  in  Murray 
County  about  7  miles  east  of  Chats- 
worth,  Georgia.  The  site  is  reached 
via  U.  S.  Highway  76  and  Georgia 
Highway  52.  It  is  situated  near  the 
summit  of  the  most  prominent  peak 
of  the  Cohutta  range  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  ele- 
vation is  just  over  2,800  feet. 

The  land  on  which  the  wall  rests 
was  donated  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  1934  by  the  late  Ivan  Allen,  a 
prominent  Atlanta  businessman.  Mr. 
Allen  had  dreamed  of  owning  the  old 
fort  since  childhood.  After  acquiring 
it  in  the  20's,  he  planned  to  develop 
it  as  a  resort  so  that  the  world  might 
come  to  realize  its  significance.  He 
abandoned  his  ideas  of  a  luxury  ho- 
tel, golf  course,  campsites  and  sum- 
mer residences  in  favor  of  state  own- 


ership and  operation.  After  his  dona- 
tion, the  area  was  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  as  a  rec- 
reation demonstration  area  under 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Several 
years  later  the  state  took  up  opera- 
tion of  the  area. 

The  885-foot  long  wall  as  it  stands 
today  zigzags  irregularly  across  the 
northern  face  of  the  mountain  crest 
serpent-like  and  is  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  sheer  cliffs.  It  averages  two 
to  three  feet  in  height  and  up  to  12 
feet  in  width.  There  is  speculation 
that  the  wall  might  have  been  higher 
at  one  time,  possibly  as  high  as  five 
to  seven  feet,  but  as  I  wrote  earlier, 
.  .  .  something  there  is  that  doesn't 
love  a  wall,  That  wants  it  down  .  .  . 
Today  the  wall  is  composed  of  four 
distinct  sections  by  two  breaks  proba- 
bly of  recent  origin  and  a  third  made 
by  the  collapsed  entrance-way.  Scat- 
tered more  or  less  equally  along  the 
wall  are  twenty-nine  rounded  de- 
pressions known  locally  as  "sentry 
pits."  The  origin  and  purpose  of  these 
pits  is  not  known.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  were  formed  long 
after  the  wall  was  constructed.  Since 
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the  pits  were  not  mentioned  in  some 
early  report  it  seems  highly  unlikely 
that  they  would  not  have  been  de- 
scribed had  they  been  present.  There 
is  a  good  possibility  that  the  pits 
were  dug  by  "treasure  hunters"  as 
far  back  as  the  early  1  800's. 

The  rocks  composing  the  wall  are 
rather  flat  and  are  fitted  together 
without  the  use  of  mortar.  Some 
rather  large  rock  outcroppings,  which 
break  the  surface  of  the  ground 
along  the  wall,  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  its  construction.  The  wall, 
which  joins  sheer  cliff  on  either  side 
of  the  north  face  of  the  mountain, 
isolates  the  summit  and  the  entrance 
(now  destroyed)  was  once  the  only 
way  into  the  enclosure. 

Theories  as  to  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  the  wall  have  been  many 
and  varied.  Several  of  these  have 
been  reviewed  by  other  writers  and 
it  seems  as  if  each  writer  had  his 
favorite  or  preferred  explanation  as 
to  origin.  One  theory  concludes  that 
the  wall  was  built  for  defense  against 
hostile  Indians  by  a  tribe  of  "white" 
Indians  called  the  Moon-eyed  People. 
These  people,  perhaps  Welchmen  or 
albinos,  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
Georgia  during  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  A.D.  The  Cherokee  called 
them  Moon-eyed  People  because  they 
avoided  the  daylight.  This  is  one 
point  in  favor  of  the  albino  idea. 
Some  have  proposed  that  they  might 


have  been  the  same  "white"  Indians 
which  Captain  John  Smith  of  the 
Jamestown  Colony  wrote  about.  Per- 
haps they  were  even  members  of 
Prince  Madoc  of  Wales'  team  since 
the  fortification  at  Fort  Mountain  re- 
sembles ones  built  by  the  Welch  for 
protection  from  William  the  Con- 
queror's seige  of  1066.  That  the  wall 
at  Fort  Mountain  resembled  the  ones 
in  Wales  is  not  surprising,  since  all 
walls  have  some  resemblance  to 
each  other,  especially  those  con- 
structed of  similar  materials. 

This  theory  is  dubious  since  most 
modern  archaeologists  and  scholars 
subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the  Welch 
never  really  invaded  the  interior  of 
what  is  now  the  southeastern  United 
States. 

Others  attribute  the  building  of  the 
structure  to  Hernando  DeSoto  and  his 
party  as  they  passed  through  Geor- 
gia in  1540  in  search  of  gold  and 
other  riches.  Here  too,  the  structure  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  for  pro- 
tection from  hostile  Indians.  Accord- 
ing to  historians,  DeSoto's  route  did 
not  take  him  anywhere  near  Fort 
Mountain,  and  more  importantly,  he 
did  not  stay  in  one  place  long  enough 
to  have  constructed  such  a  fortifica- 
tion. Furthermore.  DeSoto's  own  rec- 
ords make  no  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  structure  in  north 
Georgia.  There  is  another  theory  that 
the  wall  was  the  handywork  of  other 


Spaniards  who,  following  leads 
brought  back  from  the  DeSoto  expe- 
dition, had  come  upon  opposition 
from  the  local  "Red  Men."  This  theory 
too  has  been  dismissed  by  most  seri- 
ous students  of  the  subject,  since  it 
does  not  seem  practical  that  they 
would  spend  the  time  to  build  so 
large  a  fortification,  on  a  waterless 
ridge-top,  where  there  existed  no 
avenue  of  escape. 

The  idea  that  the  Indians  built  the 
wall  for  defense  against  another 
more  aggressive  tribe  has  also  been 
advanced  with  a  foot-note  explain- 
ing that  no  battle  every  occurred 
since  arrow  and  spear  points  are  en- 
tirely wanting  within  or  without  the 
wall. 

Other  miscellaneous  theories  in- 
clude the  one  about  British  agents 
building  the  fort  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, using  the  fortification  as  a  base 
of  operation.  All  these  theories  have 
proven  erroneous  for  one  reason  or 
another  and  hence,  dismissed  by 
those  who  have  actively  sought  the 
truth  about  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  Fort  Mountain  site. 

So  go  the  various  early  theories. 
More  recent  archaeological  investi- 
gation of  similar  sites  has  given  new 
light  to  the  mystery  of  Fort  Mountain. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  now  possible  to 
answer  many  of  the  questions  which 
have  perplexed  us  in  the  past. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought 


The  pit  shown  at  right  is 

but  one  of  many  spread 

more  or  less  at  equal 

intervals  along  the  wall. 

These  were  probably 

made  by  19th  Century 

"treasure  hunters."  The 

pits  are  very  prominent 

features  but  are  not 

mentioned  in  earlier 

writings. 


concerning  the  question  of  why  the 
stone  works  at  Fort  Mountain  and  at 
other  sites  were  constructed.  The  first 
theory  is  that  the  wall  was  built  for 
the  purpose  of  fortification.  The  sec- 
ond theory  says  that  the  structure 
was  built  for  ceremonial  reasons. 

Its  strategic  location  on  high 
ground  which  affords  a  good  view  of 
the  countryside  would  lend  favor  to 
the  defensive  theory.  The  terrain  is 
rugged  on  all  but  the  approach  side 
and  all  considered,  it  would  appear 
that  this  was  definitely  a  fort.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nearest  water  sup- 
ply is  a  spring  over  1  200  feet  straight 
down  the  approachway.  The  wall  is 
not  high  enough  to  afford  good  de- 
fense and  there  is  no  indication  that 
palisading  ever  existed  atop  the  wall 
to  raise  its  height.  The  acreage  inside 
the  structure  is  far  too  great  for  any- 
thing short  of  a  vast  army  to  defend. 
The  troops  would  have  been  too 
divided  to  be  effective  during  an  as- 
sault. It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
if  the  site  had  been  occupied  by  a 
large  force,  occupation  debris  would 


surely  be  present,  and  none  is.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  Ameri- 
can Indians  did  not  build  walls,  hide 
behind  them  and  wait  to  be  attacked; 
they  raided  and  fought  hand-to-hand 
The  object  of  battle  was  not  so  much 
how  many  were  killed  as  it  was  how 
well  one  fought.  The  Indians,  at  least, 
can  be  ruled  out  on  this  point  alone. 
The  ceremonial  theory  seems  much 
more  logical  and  is  fairly  well  ac- 
cepted by  most  experts  today.  If  the 
site  were  used  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses only  on  religious  occasions, 
there  would  not  necessarily  be  any 
occupation  debris.  In  fact,  the  site 
might  have  been  swept  clean  peri- 
odically to  rid  the  area  of  what  might 
be  considered  mortal  contamination. 
Since  the  beginning  of  time,  men 
have  sought  high  places  in  which  to 
worship,  hence  the  top  of  Fort  Moun- 
tain would  be  a  likely  site.  It  is  also 
likely  that  worshippers  would  mark 
their  ceremonial  ground  in  some 
manner.  The  purpose  of  such  a  wall 
would  be  to  keep  the  uninvited  out 
or   the    spirits    in.    Other    stone    and 


earthen  enclosures  have  been  found 
both  in  valleys  and  on  high  places 
throughout  much  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  Some,  but  not  all,  of 
the  enclosures  like  the  site  at  Fort 
Mountain  were  built  around  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  and  most  contain  no  arti- 
facts. Due  to  similarities,  we  can 
definitely  assume  a  relationship  be- 
tween these  various  structures.  These 
differences  can  be  explained  by  the 
individual  personalities  and  local 
traditions  of  builders,  the  type  build- 
ing materials  used,  and  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  land  on  which  the  con- 
struction took  place. 

Two  early  investigators  (Squire 
and  Davis)  have  described  and  di- 
vided the  various  enclosures  found 
throughout  the  Ohio  Valley,  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  into  two 
types  —  earthen  and  stone.  Some  are 
crude  and  some  rather  elaborately 
laid  out.  The  earthen  types  have  been 
found  mostly  along  river  valleys  in 
association  with  burial  mounds, 
whereas  the  stone  types  have  usually 
been    associated    with    high    places. 
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Representatives  of  the  latter  type 
are  Fort  Mountain,  the  sites  in  Fayette 
County,  West  Virginia;  Saline  Coun- 
ty, Missouri;  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
Manchester  County  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tennessee;  Habersham 
County,  Catoosa  County,  Ladd  Moun- 
tain, Stone  Mountain,  and  Panola 
Mountain,  Georgia;  and  DeSoto  Falls 
in  Northeast  Alabama.  These  sites 
and  others  show  similariteis  that  can- 
not be  dismissed  as  coincidence. 

The  sites  along  the  Ohio  Valley  are 
believed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
people  belonging  to  the  Adena  and 
Hopewell  Cultures  of  what  archaeol- 
ogists call  the  Early  to  Middle  Wood- 
land Period.  These  cultures  are  known 
to  have  had  a  strong  influence  on 
other  Woodland  Indians  of  this  peri- 
od, including  those  in  Georgia.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  archae- 
ologists today  that  local  Woodland 
Indians  built  the  stone  enclosures 
mentioned  above,  and  that  this  prac- 
tice was  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Adena  and  Hopewell  Cultures.  This 
cultural  influence  was  probably 
spread  southward  from  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley along  trade  routes  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

This  Woodland  Period  ranaed  from 
about  1500  BC  to  about  700  AD. 
Archaeologists  have  conveniently  di- 
vided this  period  into  three  subdivi- 


sions, the  early,  middle  and  late. 
Woodland  cultures  have  also  been 
credited  with  the  building  of  conical 
burial  mounds  found  throughout  the 
eastern  United  States.  These  Indians 
practiced  primitive  agriculture  and 
lived  in  small  villages.  The  larger 
Temple  mounds,  such  as  those  at 
Kolomoki  near  Blakely  and  at  Eto- 
wah near  Cartersville,  were  built  by 
Indians  of  another  period,  at  a  much 
later  date.  It  is  felt  that  the  different 
style  flat-top  mound  built  by  the 
Kolomoki  and  Etowah  Indians  was 
influenced  by  the  cultures  of  Meso- 
America.  Again,  the  influence  was 
spread  along  trade  routes  from  Mexi- 
co northward  into  eastern  United 
States. 

Although  the  Fort  Mountain  en- 
closure was  once  entirely  shrouded 
in  mystery,  we  now  know  many  of 
its  secrets.  The  modern  day  science 
of  archaeology  has  been  the  key  to 
our  success  and  with  each  passing 
day,  new  knowledge  brings  us  closer 
and  closer  to  an  understanding  of 
primitive  man. 

We  hope  you  will  visit  Fort  Moun- 
tain State  Park  and  walk  the  trail  to 
the  stone  enclosure.  It's  a  beautiful 
view  and  a  very  different  kind  of 
feeling  to  stand  where  a  primitive 
cult  once  stood  worshipping  a  strange 
god  of  a  forgotten  era.  >*» 
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GBA  (Editorial) 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Watershed 

Projects  (List) 
Thank  God  for  the  Georgia 

Conservancy  (Editorial) 
Youth  Conservation  Corps 
CONTESTS,  Deer 
Big  Buck  Bonanza 
Big  Buck  Bounty 
Big  Deer  Contest 
Bucks  for  the  Book 
Buckskin  Bonanza 
CONTESTS,  Fish 
A  Record  Buster 
Anglers'  Awards 
Don't  Eat  that  Record 
Lunker  Country 
Shad  Affair 
Showdown  at  Seminole 
Try  for  a  Trophy 
Where  the  Big  Boys  Are 
CRAPPIE 

Catch  A  Crappie 

Crappie  Fever 

Crappie  Fishing — Night  Style 

Coosa  Crappie:  Lock  &  Dam 

Lunchtime  Crappie  (W.  F.  George) 

CROWS 

Call  the  Crows 
Fast  Shooting — No  Limit 
COYOTE 

Coyote  Culprits 

DEER 

Deer  &  Their  Habits 
How  to  Have  "Horns" 
Something  to  Celebrate 

(Jasper  County  Deer  Festival) 
They  Were  Eating  Her  Alive 
DEER,  Field  Dressing 
Now  What? 
Skin  Him  With  A  Golf  Ball 
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TITLE 

MONTH 

YEAR 

PAG 

DEER,  Hunting 

Big  Medicine  for  Big  Bucks 

October 

66 

14 

Biologists  Right  on  Uniform  Deer 

Season  (Editorial) 

July 

68 

12 

Don't  Say  No  to  Doe  Hunting 

November 

69 

8 

Keep  Your  Eye  on  the  Deer  Trails 

October 

66 

4 

Multiplication 

September 

67 

10 

Tactics  for  Whitetails 

September 

70 

3 

Venison  Vacation 

November 

66 

4 

Year  of  the  Deer 

October 

66 

1 

DEER,  Management 

A  Crop  to  be  Harvested 

October 

66 

8 

How  Many  Deer? 

December 

70 

10 

What  About  Whitetails? 

March 

69 

8 

Wired  For  Sound 

February 

58 

5 

DOGS 

Dove  Retriever 

September 

70 

1 

Go,  Bird  Dog,  Go 

August 

68 

10 

Midnight  Music  (Coon  Dogs) 

February 

71 

15 

DOGS,  Wild 

Are  "Wild"  Dogs  the  Problem? 

(Editorial) 

February 

69 

00 

Dogged  to  Death 

January 

68 

1 

Hounds  of  Hell 

December 

68 

13 

Reaction:  Dogged  to  Death 

(Editorial) 

March 

68 

00 

Survey  on  Wild  Dog  Problem 

January 

69 

00 

Wild  Dog  Committee  Named 

October 

68 

00 

Wild  Dog  Study  Committee 

(Editorial) 

June 

68 

00 

DOVES 

Bonus  for  Dove  Hunters 

September 

69 

1 

December  Doves 

December 

67 

1 

Dove  Dilemma  (Season  Controversy) 

December 

68 

10 

Dove  or  Die  (Humor) 

September 

71 

1 

Dove  Retriever 

September 

70 

1 

Dove  Season  is  too  Late  or  too  Eearly 

December 

66 

3 

Drifting  Doves 

December 

66 

1 

My  First  Dove  Shoot 

September 

71 

11 

Short  Hot  Season 

September 

67 

1 

DUCKS 

Build  a  Box  (Wood  Duck) 

December 

67 

12 

Duck  Identification  Chart 

December 

70 

8 

Tobacco  Cured  Ducks 

January 

71 

11 

(Wood  Duck  Boxes) 

Woodie:  Mr  Ga.  Duck 

November 

67 

1 

DUCK,  Hunting 

Duck  Hunting,  Georgia  Style 

January 

69 

4 

Get  the  Jump  on  Ducks 

November 

66 

14 

How  to  Invite  a  Duck  to  Dinner 

December 

71 

18 

Tailored  Duck  Hunting  (Butler  Island) 

October 

67 

4 

Woodies  World — The  Beaver  Pond 

January 

70 

1 

ECOLOGY 

Clair  de  Loon  (Waterfowl  Oil  Spill) 

May 

70 

12 

Clearcut 

August 

71 

8 

Coastal  Marshes — A  Vital  Link 

July 

70 

12 

It's  the  Punished  Who  Pay  (Editorial) 

May 

70 

National  Forests:  To  Cut  or  Enjoy 

July 

69 

(Editorial) 

The  Popular  Thing  (Editorial) 

April 

70 

EQUIPMENT  PURCHASES 

Sporting  Christmas 

December 

67 

3 

FAIRS  &  SHOWS 

Boat  Show's  Back 

February 

68 

14 

800,000  Busy  Eyes 

(S.E.  Fair  Exhibit) 

December 

66 

12 

Mountain  Fair 

June 

70 

8 

Water  Wizards;  Lake  Spivey  Ski  Show 

August 

68 

7 

FALCONRY 

My  First  Falcon 

October 

69 

8 

FISH 

Aquarium  Affair 

May 

70 

8 

Carp — Underisable  Aliens 

August 

70 

14 

Follow  the  Birds  (Spanish  Mackerel) 

August 

69 

10 

In  Defense  of  Bream 

May 

72 

5 

Jackfish — A  South  Georgia  King 

(Chain  Pickerel) 

April 

67 

7 

Little  King  (Bluegill) 

June 

67 

1 

Most  Neglected  Gamefish  (Catfish) 

July 

70 

10 

Those  Battling  Bluegills 

June 

70 

13 

Tiny  Tarpon  (Shad) 

April 

68 

1 

Treat  It  Like  A  Trophy 

(Preserving  for  Mounting) 

July 

70 

5 

FISH,  Hatcheries 

A  Hatchery  Is  Not  A  Home 

March 

70 

5 

Breakthrough  for  Stripers 

June 

68 

2 

What's  Hatching?  Wait  and  See 

April 

68 

14 

FISH,  Management 

Biackshear — Black  Sheep 

May 

68 

4 

By  A  CalfiSh  Whisker 

May 

70 

5 

Put  Pounds  in  Your  Pond 

March 

69 

13 

Streams  Managed  For  Wild  Trout) 

(Editorial) 

August 

70 

We're  Depending  On  You  (Editorial) 

April 

72 

FISHING,  Bow 

Carporee 

April 

69 

6 

FISHING,  Gear 

Cane  Pole — Can  Do 

May 

71 

12 

Custom  Rod — Cut  Rate  Price 

December 

70 

5 

Fly  Rod — Long  on  Sport 

May 

69 

12 

Getting  Started  Right 

July 

71 

5 

Ultra-Light  for  Ultra  Sport 

June 

71 

1 

FISHING,  Miscellaneous 

A  Cracker  Delight  (Bream) 

May 

69 

2 

A  Dream  Come  True 

(Georgia  Princess  Partyboat) 

August 

70 

11 

Beat  the  Heat  (Night  Fishing) 

August 

71 

1 

Color  It  Fine  Fishing 

(Lake  W.  F.  George) 

March 

67 

1 

TITLE 

Catfish  Record 

Enthusism  Plus  (Kids'  Fishing  Rodeo) 

Fall  Is  For  Hunting — Usually 

Fishing  Fun  for  '71 

Fishing  In  the  Great  Indoors 
(Fishing  Houses) 

For  the  Fun  of  It — Bowfin  Fishing 

Frostbite  Fishing 

Hartwell  Is  Hot 

How  to  Land  a  Lunker 

In  Defense  of  Bream 

Jackpot  at  Jackson 

January  Jackpot 

Look  Ahead  to  Arrowhead 

Let's  Go  Fishing  .  .  .  Now 

Ogeechee  Spectacular  (Shad) 

Record-Busters 

Shad  Splash 

Sing  A  New  Song  (Lake  Lanier) 

Sweet  Song  of  the  Rivers 

Tangle  with  a  Tarpon 

Where  to  Catch  'Em  in  '70 
FISHING,  Public  Areas 

Family  Fishing  Fun  (McDuffie) 

Find  Your  Own  Thing 

Shorten  the  Long  Road  (McDuffie) 
FISHING,  Saltwater 

Backyard  Bonanza 

Don't  Pass  the  Salt 

Georgia's  Saltwater  Panfish 

Saltwater  Fishing? 
Why  Not  in  Georgia? 

Savages  of  the  Sea 
FORESTS,  Management 

Clearcut 

National  Forests:  To  Cut  or  Enjoy 
(Editorial) 

Smokey  Bear  Complex 
FORESTS,  National 

Yours  for  the  Using 
GAME  &  FISH  COASTAL  PATROL 

Shepherd  of  the  Sea 
GAME,  Management 

By  the  Numbers 

Deer  &  Turkey  Population  Maps 

Deer  &  Turkey:  Who  Pays  (Editorial) 

Heap  Big  Hunting  Ground 

(Forest — Brunswick  Pulp  &  Paper) 

Now  They're  Bugging  the  Birds 
(Jungle  Fowl) 
GAME,  Small 

Are  You  Missing  A  Bet? 

Happy  Hunting  Ahead 

Landowner — More  Small  Game? 

Small  Game — Hunter's  Choice 
GEESE,  Wild 

Where  the  Wild  Geese  Went 
GROUSE 

Climb  High  For  Grouse  (N.  Ga.) 

Grouse  Are  Where  You  Find  Them 
GUNS 

A  Purveyor  of  Weapons  (Editorial) 

Blackpowder  Challenge 

Blundering  Blunderbuss 

Check  that  Choke 
(Shotgun  Patterning) 

Load  'Em  From  the  Muzzle 

Roll  Your  Own 

(Shotgun  Shell  Reloading) 

Set  Your  Sights  on  Success 

The  Right  to  Bear  Arms  (Editorial) 
HOGS,  Wild 

Wild  Hog  Hunt 
"HOW-TO"  ARTICLES 

Fly  Tying — Fun  for  Teens,  Too 

Have  a  "How-To"  Christmas 
(Editorial) 

Roll  Your  Own  (Shotgun  Shells) 

Tackle  Care  Pavs  Off 

Tie  Your  Own  Flies 
HUNTERS 

Endangered  Species 

We  Are  Judged  by  Our  Worst 
HUNTING 

Better  Habitat  for  Better  Hunting 

Drawing  a  Bead  on  '70 

Fur  'n  Feathers  Forecast 

Game  Bag  Bonanza  (Forecast) 

Heap  Big  Hunting  Ground 

Hunting  ...  A  Cruel  Sport? 

Hunting  Guide 

(Atlanta  Magazine  Guide) 

Hunting's  Great  for  '68 

Instant  Predator  Call 

Is  There  Still  a  Place  For  Hunting? 
(Editorial) 

Open  Squirrel-Deer  Seasons 
Together?  (Editorial) 

Prospect  Fine  For  '69 

Shooting  Questions,  Hunting  Anrwers 

The  Fox  ...  or  the  Hunter? 

The  Making  of  a  Man 

There's  Good  Hunting  Yet 
HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

Help  Stamp  In  Better  Hunting  and 
Fishing 

Why  I  Hunt  and  Fish 
HUNTING,  Illegally 

Deer's  Public  Enemy  Number  1 

It's  No  Joke 
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TITLE  MONTH         YEAR        PAGE 

HUNTING,  Public  Areas 

Buy  Public  Hunting  Lands  Now 

(Editorial)  September  67 

Grand  Bay  February  69 

Happy  Hunting  Grounds  November  66 

HUNTS,  Managed 

Hunter's  Haven  November  68 

INDEX 

Index — Georgia  Game  &  Fish 
October  1966-June  1972  June  72 

ISLANDS 

An  Island  Called  Cumberland 

Paradise  Almost  Lost  (Skidaway) 

Sapelo — Island  with  a  Purpose 

Sapelo  and  Wausaw  ...  Is  That  All? 
(Editorial) 
LAKES 

Alcovy  Project 

Five  Little  Mountain  Jewels 

Haven  at  the  New  Hill  (Clark  Hill) 

I  Lost  My  Heart  to  Hartwell 

Nottley — But  Nice 

Save  the  Alcovy  and  Lake  Jackson 
(Editorial) 

Sing  a  New  Song  (Lanier) 

Tobesofkee,  Sport  for  Today 
LAND  LEASING 

The  Marshes  of  Chatham 
LAUNCHING  RAMP  PROGRAM 

Access — Ability 

Better  Boating 

For  Want  of  a  Ramp 
LICENSES,  Fish 

Does  Georgia  Need  A  Saltwater 

Fishing  License  (Editorial)  July 

MINING,  Phosphate 

Phosphates,  $100  Million  Giveaway 
(Editorial) 

Useless  Marshes?  Coastal  Phosphate 
Mining  Unwise  (Editorial) 
MOUNTAINS 

Mountains  of  Glass — Appalachians 
(Editorial) 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Georgia's  Generation  Gap  (Editorial) 
NATURAL  RESOURCES,  Institute 

The  Name  of  the  Game 
NATURE 

Let's  Take  Nature  to  the  Very  Young 
OPOSSUMS 

Apples,  Peanuts  and  'Possums 
OUTDOOR  WRITERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 

Reap  a  Bountiful  Harvest 

Welcome,  OWAA 

Writers  Love  Georgia 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Catch  'Em  With  a  Camera 
POACHING 

Deer's  Public  Enemy  Number  1 

Poachers'  Spring  (Editorial) 
POLLUTION 

A  Way  to  Cleaner  Water 

Death  in  Small  Dises — Mirex, 
Pesticides  (Editorial) 

Flowing  Death  Costs  You 

Industry  Can  Do  It 

New  Industry  and  Clean  Water  Too 
(Editorial) 

Pollution  "Accidents"  Don't  Happen 
(Editorial) 

Pollution — Problem  or  Pleasure 
(Editorial) 

Water  Pollution  Can  Be  Tamed — Part  I 

Water  Pollution  Can  Be  Tamed— Part  II 
PONDS 

Brewing  Pond  Magic 

Private  Paradise 
QUAIL 

Blue  Velvet  Quail  Hunt 

Hide  and  Seek 

Pointers  for  Bobwhite 

Quail  Capital  of  the  World— Part  I 

Quail  Capital  of  the  World— Part  II 

Quail  for  You  (Oaky  Woods) 

Quail  Preserves — A  Promise 
with  a  Price 

Whereto,  Bobwhite 
RABBITS 

Powder  Puff  Parade 

Rabbit  Report 

Rabbit  Riddle  (Where  Have  All  the 
Rabbits  Gone?) 

Score  on  Rabbits 

Would  You  Believe?  (Field  Dressing) 
RACCOONS 

How  to  Stock  Raccoons  .  .  .  and 
Regret  It  (Disease  Spread) 

Lotor — the  Bandit  Face 
RANGERS 

Better  Pay  for  Rangers  (Editorial) 

Conservation  Preacher  *(R.  Y.) 

Contributions  of  a  Ranger 

Just  a  Country  Cracker  (R.  Y.) 

Man  of  the  Year  (R.  Y.) 

Mark  Trail  of  the  Mounties 

Meet  Jones  (R.  Y.) 

Men  in  Green 

Ride  with  the  Ranger 

(Lake  Lanier  Patrol)  June  67 
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TITLE 

Ranger  Boot  Camp  (Training) 
Seminole  Sentinel  (R.  Y.) 
Sportsman's  Friend  (R.  Y.) 
Toward  Professionalism  (Editorial) 
Viewpoint  by  WSB  Telivision 
Wish  I  Had  Your  Job 
'Ranger  of  the  Year 
RECIPES 

Game  Cookery 
Venison  Can  Be  Tasty 
REEFS,  Artificial 

Artificial  Reef  Projects 
Seafood  Cafeteria 
REGULATION 

A  Look  at  the  License  Proposal 
A  Silver  Lining  in  Every  Cloud? 

(Editorial) 
Ammunition  Registration  Stupid 

(Editorial) 
General  Assembly  Should  Act  Now 

(Editorial) 
Register  All  Boats?  A  Good  Idea 

(Editorial) 
Restrictive  Gun  Laws  Hurt  the  Hunter 

(Editorial) 
Thieves  in  the  Night 
We  Need  Georgia's  Dog-Deer  Law 

(Editorial) 
RIVERS 
Atlanta's  Chattahoochee  (Editorial) 
Atlanta's  Chattahoochee  (Editorial) 
Atlanta's  Chattahoochee — 

Photo  Feature 
Biological  Survey — Ogeechee  River 
Booby  Trapped  Rivers 
Flint  River  Float  Trip 
Great  White  Chattooga 
Hidden  Fame  of  a  Famous  River 

(Suwanee) 
Ogeechee  Mystery 
Our  Ruined  Rivers 
Paradise  That  Was  (Conasauga) 
What's  Wrong  With  the  River 

(Suwanee) 
SAFETY 

Don't  Be  a  Snakebite  Victim 
Insurance  for  Outdoorsmen 
SAFETY,  Boating  and  Water 
An  Education  in  Safety 
Are  You  the  "Other  Fellow"? 

(Editorial) 
Boating  Safety — Common  Sense  or 

Regulation  (Editorial) 
Is  Water  Safety  Really  Serious? 

(Editorial) 
Next  Time 
SAFETY,  Guns  and  Hunting 
Don't  Bet  Your  Life 
High-powered  Rifle — Friend  or  Foe? 

(Editorial) 
Gun  Safety  Course 
Hunting  Fun — Safely 
Hunting  Safety  (Editorial) 
Red  Light  for  Unwise  Gun  Laws 
(Editorial) 

Trophies — or  Sad  Memories 
Which  is  Most  Dangerous — 

Man  or  Gun? 
SCUBA  DIVING 

New  Worlds  to  Conquer 
SHRIMP 

Why  the  Shrimp  Ebb 
SNAKES 

Don't  Be  a  Snakebite  Victim 
Georgia's  Poisonous  Snakes 
Snakebite 
SPORTSMEN 

Conservation  Awards  by  the  Georgia 

Sportsman's  Federation 
Georgia  Sportsmen  Meet  In  Macon 
Governor  (Carter)  is  a  Sportsman 
Sporesmen's  Federation  Convention 
The  Big  Meetin' 
United  We  Stand  (Sportsmen's 

Federation  Convention) 
Voices  In  the  Wilderness 

(S.  F.'s  Awards) 
SQUIRREL,  Hunting 
Bushy  Tails  are  for  Boys 
Out  on  a  Limb 

Squirrel  Hunting — Traditional  Style 
Target  in  the  Treetops 
STATE  PARKS 

A  Night  in  the  Eagle's  Nest 

(Black  Rock  Mountain) 
SURVEYS  &  STUDIES 
Alcovy  Project 

Biological  Survey — Ogeechee  River 
Bonus  for  Dove  Hunters 
Count  Your  Fish 
Survey  on  Wild  Dog  Problem 
Unmasked:  The  Spotted  Bass 

Alatoona  Project 
What's  Wrong  with  the  River? 

(Suwanee  River) 
SWAMPS 

Georgia's  Okefenokee — 

A  Photo  Feature 
Okefenokee  Needs  Protection 

(Editorial) 
The  Magnificent  Okefenokee 
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Swimming  Made  Easy 
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DOVES:  December  2  through  January 
13.  Daily  shooting  hours  are  from  12  noon 
until  sunset.  The  daily  bag  limit  is  12  and 
the  possession  limit  is  24. 

DUCKS:  December  2  through  January 
20.  Bag  limit  is  5  daily  with  the  possession 
limit  of  10.  Limits  on  ducks  are  one  black 
duck  daily  and  two  in  possession,  four  mal- 
lards daily  and  eight  in  possession,  and  two 
wood  ducks  daily  and  four  in  possession. 

CANVASBACK,  REDHEAD  DUCKS, 
BRANT  AND  GEESE:  There  is  no  open 
season. 

COOTS:  December  2  through  January 
20.  Bag  limit  is  15  daily  with  the  possession 
limit  of  20. 

FOX:  There  is  no  closed  season  on  the 
taking  of  fox.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  fox,  within 
the  State,  by  use  or  aid  of  recorded  calls  or 
sounds  or  recorded  or  electronically  ampli- 
fied imitations  of  calls  or  sounds. 

USE:  October  14  through  February 
28.  Bag  limit  3  daily  with  the  possession 
limit  of  6. 

WILD  HOGS:  Hogs  are  considered  non- 
game  animals  in  Georgia.  They  are  legally 
the  property  of  the  landowner,  and  cannot 
be  hunted  without  his  permission,  except  on 
public  lands.  Firearms  are  limited  to  shot- 
guns with  Number  4  shot  or  smaller,  .22 
rimfire  rifles,  ccnteifire  rifles  with  bore 
diameter  .225  or  smaller,  all  caliber  pistols, 

24 


muzzle  loading  firearms  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

OPOSSUM:  October  16  through  Febru- 
ary 28  in  Carroll,  Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwin- 
nett, Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  Elbert,  and 
all  counties  north  of  those  listed.  No  bag 
limit.  Night  hunting  allowed.  All  counties 
south  of  the  above  named  counties  are  open 
year  round  for  the  taking  of  opossum.  No 
bag  limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 

QUAIL:  November  20  through  February 
28.  Statewide  season.  Bag  limit  12  daily 
with  the  possession  limit  of  36. 

RABBIT:  November  20  through  January 
31  in  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Fulton,  De- 
Kalb, Gwinnett,  Hall,  Habersham,  and  all 
counties  north  of  those  listed.  Bag  limit  5 
daily.  November  20  through  February  28 
in  all  counties  south  of  the  above  listed 
counties.  Bag  limit  10  daily. 


RACCOON:  October  16  through  Febru- 
ary 28  in  Carroll,  Fulton,  DeKalb,  Gwin- 
nett, Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  Elbert  and 
all  counties  north  of  those  listed.  Bag  limit 
1  per  night  per  person.  Night  hunting  al- 
lowed. All  counties  south  of  the  above 
named  counties  are  open  year  round  for  the 
taking  of  raccoons.  No  bag  limit.  Night 
hunting  allowed. 

SQUIRREL:  November  4  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  Bag  limit  10  daily. 

TURKEY:  November  20  through  Febru- 
ary 28  in  Baker,  Calhoun,  Decatur, 
Dougherty,  Early,  Grady,  Miller,  Mitchell, 
Seminole,  Thomas  Counties.  Bag  limit  2 
per  year. 
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UNCOMMON   HUNTER 

It  was  a  Tuesday  morning,  early 
and  cold.  The  deer  stand  had  been 
built  weeks  earlier.  It  wasn't  quite  an 
ordinary  deer  stand,  but  more  like  a 
duck  blind  with  a  plywood  floor.  Not 
beautiful,  but  adequate.  Tommy  Clack 
occupied  the  stand,  and  he  was  ready. 

Tommy  waited,  and  waited  .  .  .  and 
finally  two  does  and  a  buck  slipped 
into  the  clearing.  He  tried  to  fire,  but 
the  round  was  not  completely  cham- 
bered in  his  automatic  and  nothing 
happened.  He  had  to  remove  that 
round  and  reload.  After  a  few  hectic 
moments,  Tommy  fired  and  downed  a 
five  point  buck  with  one  shot. 

The  story  is  not  uncommon  (ex- 
cept that  the  deer  did  not  get  away) 
but  Tommy  Clack  is.  He  is  a  disabled 
veteran,  severely  wounded  while  on 
patrol  in  Vietnam,  who  lost  both  legs 
and  his  right  arm. 

Following  his  release  from  the  hos- 
pital, Tommy  Clack  returned  to  Geor- 
gia and  became  active  as  a  public 
speaker  and  member  of  the  Dekalb 
Jaycees. 

— Janey  Beadles 


GEORGIA  LAKE  MOST 
POPULAR 

Lake  Sidney  Lanier  is  the  most 
popular  Corps  of  Engineers  lake  in 
the  nation.  Recently  released  attend- 
ance figures  show  three  other  Georgia 
lakes  also  ranked  in  the  top  ten  this 
year. 

Last  season  approximately  13,702,- 
500  persons  visited  top-ranked  Lanier 
to  enjoy  its  recreational  facilities.  Lake 
Allatoona,  only  42  miles  north  of  At- 
lanta, placed  third  with  6,962,300 
visitors. 

Lake  Hartwell  was  the  fourth  rank- 
ing lake  in  the  survey,  with  a  visitor 
count  of  5,615,500.  Clark  Hill  Reser- 
voir entertained  4,58 1 ,900  visitors  for 
a  ninth  place  standing. 

— Janey  Beadles 
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